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Made in Germany. By Ernest Edwin Wiixiams. Pp. 175. Price, 
2S. 6d. London: William Heinemann, 1896. 

" Made in Germany " is the significant title which Mr. Williams has 
chosen for a statistical study of the present condition of England's 
industries as compared with those of Germany. In his style the au- 
thor betrays the journalist and in a certain narrowness of view, the 
layman in economic investigations, but notwithstanding these draw- 
backs the facts which he has collected merit serious consideration. His 
book has created what almost deserves to be called a sensation in cer- 
tain circles in England. 

The thesis of the volume is that England's " unique position as un- 
challenged mistress of the industrial world is gone, and is not likely 
to be regained," and that she owes the loss to the superior enterprise 
of Germany. To what extent it is " gone ' ' is explained by the author in 
some detail in the first six of the eight chapters of his work. After 
dwelling upon " the departing glory," he takes up in turn "iron and 
steel," "ships, hardware and machines," "textiles," "chemicals," 
and " the lesser trades," and adduces statistics, often startling enough, 
to show how England has been declining in each one of these indus- 
tries since the period of the Franco-Prussian war, while Germany has 
been gaining. After narrating what he dramatically designates "the 
tale of England's industrial shame," the author concludes with an ex- 
planation of "why Germany beats us," and the moral: "What we 
must do to be saved." 

An examination of Mr. Williams' statistics suggests several criticisms 
which while they do not entirely negative, yet weaken the force of his 
conclusions. 

(1) His most telling figures illustrating the decline in English indus- 
tries, are in terms of price, instead of in terms of quantity, and thus 
practically ignore the great decline in the prices of most manufac- 
tured commodities which has characterized the last twenty-five years. 

(2) By taking 1894 as a typical year, illustrating present conditions, 
he makes a much more lugubrious picture than could be drawn from a 
comparison of the figures for 1895, or, better still, 1896, with those for 
earlier years. 

(3) By using percentages of increase or decrease in contrasting the 
statistics of German industries with those of English, he creates a false 
impression of the absolute growth in the industrial importance of Ger- 
many and the absolute decline, if such there has been, in the indus- 
trial importance of England. 

(4} His figures apply mainly to minor industries or to minor depart- 
ments of England's great industries. The one exception to this 
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statement is found in the department of iron and steei production, 
and here other causes are at work than these on which Mr. Williams 
lays most stress. 

A more general criticism is that the author fails to distinguish care- 
fully between the different causes operating with reference to different 
industries. His method is to review all departments of industry by 
means of a superficial examination of the official statistics of production 
and exportation. Finding that Germany is advancing in the produc- 
tion of iron and steel and in the production of silk, while England is 
retreating, he assumes that the same general and far-reaching causes 
are operative in both industries. " Germauy beats us," becaxise of the 
superiority of the German technical schools, because of the fostering 
care of the German government shown in its protective tariffs, its 
sugar bounties, its low freight charges on the state railroads, its subsi- 
dies to steamship companies, the superiority of its consular service, 
etc., etc. It does not seem to occur to him that Germany "beats " 
England in the productiou of iron and steel because of the relative 
exhaustion of England's iron mines and the discovery of cheap pro- 
cesses for dephosphorizing iron ore, which have made Germany's rich 
deposits of that mineral commercially valuable. In the same way 
he fails to distinguish between the triumphs which German science 
has achieved in solving .problems of agricultural economy (e. g., 
in the culture of the sugar beet, the growth of flax), and superiority 
in manufacturing enterprises. It is long since the best intelligence 
of England has applied itself to the problems which confront the 
farmer. In Germany it is still true that the GtUbesitzer represents 
the intellectual aristocracy of the nation. Little wonder then that 
Germany has outstripped England wherever agricultural difficulties 
needed to be overcome. 

Taking all of these things into account, however, it remains true that 
Germany is becoming a more and more formidable competitor of Eng- 
land in the world's markets and the explanations which Mr. Williams 
offers of this fact have an interest for American as well as for English 
readers. 

They may be summed up in two words: thoroughness and adapt- 
ability. The German workman is more careful to do his work well 
than the English, the German manufacturer is more ready to adapt 
his wares to the wants of consumers in distant lands. The same quali- 
ties show themselves in German salesmen, in German officials and 
even in the German Emperor, whose personal interest in the success 
of the German exhibition at the World's Fair is well known. 

The superiority of Germany is a social rather than an individual 
superiority, and individualistic England is likely to feel more and 
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more keenly the pressure of German competition, which is the organ- 
ized effort of a great nation directed against the unorganized private 
enterprise of capable individuals. 

We in the United States have not yet been troubled seriously by 
the more far-reaching questions connected with international compe- 
tition. We have lived much to ourselves behind our high tariff wall, 
reveling in the bounties of nature and sending of our surplus to pov- 
erty stricken Europe. The time is not far distant, however, when we, 
like Germany, will be drawn into the international struggle and will 
have to measure our weapons on a neutral field with European com<- 
petitors. 

With this time in view Mr. Williams' moral lecture ought to be 
attended to by us as carefully as by the English manufacturers and 
merchants to which " Made in Germany " addresses itself. 

There is a broader aspect in which Mr. Williams' book is interesting 
as a sign of the times. It testifies to the growing uneasiness which 
Englishmen feel lest their industrial supremacy be slipping from their 
grasp. This is only one of numerous books which have appeared 
recently, squarely advocating a return to protectionism and the organ- 
ization of a great industrial confederacy to include the whole British 
empire and to adopt German tactics toward the outside world. It 
will be long before the confidence of the average Englishman in 
unswerving free trade will be shaken, but already the distinction 
between "free" trade which ignores the possible policies of foreign 
competitors and " fair " trade which aims at reciprocal free trade is 
coming to be recognized in the British Parliament as well as in the 
British press. 

Henry R. Sbaobr. 



